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EDOUARD MANET, PAINTER. 

IN the Metropolitan Museum, New York, there hangs a picture well 
worth a trip across the continent to see. It is Manet's " Boy with a 
Sword," a little urchin carrying a big sword in its scabbard— just a 
bit of painting, that is all ; an absolutely arbitrary composition, without 
rhyme or reason, just to make a picture. The picture tells no story, 
explains nothing ; there is nothing to explain ; simply a little ragged 
street urchin carrying a sword as long as he is tall. The arrangement is 
plainly for the purpose of securing certain effects in color, and the pic- 
ture is the finest Manet I have ever seen. If I owned all other Manets, 
I am by no means sure I would not exchange them for this one. 

In the catalogue I find the following beneath Manet's name : " Born 
at Paris, 1833, died there April 30, 1883. Genre painter. Pupil of 
Couture, with whom he studied six years. An eccentric realist of dis- 
puted merit ; founder of the school of ' Impressionistes. ' His pictures 
were several times rejected at the Salon ' ' ; poor Manet — that ought to be 
some guaranty of quality in his work. The ' ' Cyclopedia of Painting and 
Painters " is responsible for that summary of Manet's art. But is it not 
a pity the compiler of the Museum's catalogue could find nothing better 
to say of a man who painted one of the finest pictures the Museum 
possesses? — a picture so fine that Richard Muther, in his great " History 
of Modern Painting," says of it : " Manet has the rich artistic methods 
of Velasquez in a measure elsewhere only attained by Raeburn, and as 
the last of these studies, he has created in his ' Enfant a l'Epee ' a work 
which, speaking without profanity, might have been signed by the great 
Spaniard himself"; and so, in all truth, it might, it is so wonderfully, so 
beautifully painted ; that is all — just finely and magnificently painted. 
A small boy with a big sword, certain notes and tones of color so com- 
bined as to result in one beautiful harmony. 

Those of you who think of Manet as rioting in colors should see this 
picture. As a bit of painting it can hang without suffering by the side 
of any picture in the world ; the little urchin with his short stubby hair, 
his ragged coat and his beautiful blue stockings might be embarrassed 
by the side of the little infanta in the Louvre, but, barring the difference 
in their stations in life, on their technical side, they are two of a kind. 
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Two or three years ago there was an exhibition of Manets here at 
the Art Institute. They were huddled together in a small room, and 
scant attention paid them, whereas they should have been honored 
guests. Not that all Manets are good, far from it ; but all are interest- 
ing, and there is not one but will repay study. Personally, I do not like 
"Olympia" in the Luxembourg; I positively dislike it, and yet the 
Luxembourg would be fortunate indeed were half its pictures so well 
worth your consideration. You might never learn to like it ; I should 
hope you would not ; neither would you ever ignore it. 

George Moore says : ' ' Never did this mysterious power which pro- 
duces what artists know as * quality ' exist in any fingers to a greater 
degree than in those of Edouard Manet; never since the world began; 
not in Velasquez, not in Hals, not in Rubens, not in Titian. As an artist, 
Manet could not compare with the least among these illustrious painters ; 
but as a manipulator of oil color, he never was and. never will be excelled. 
Manet was born a painter as absolutely as any man that ever lived ; so 
absolutely that a very high and lucid intelligence never for a moment 
came between him and the desire to put anything into his picture except 
good painting. I remember his saying to me, ' I also tried to write, but 
I did not succeed ; I never could do anything but paint. ' ' ' 

You may remember seeing here the portrait of Faure as Hamlet, and 
" Le Bon Bock," that portrait of Belot, the engraver, smoking his pipe 
and grasping a glass of beer with his left hand — both strong, vigorous 
canvases, each worthy a place in any museum, yet both lack the subtlety 
which characterizes the "Boy with a Sword;' ' neither is to be ranked in 
the same category ; to either of these I much prefer " A Philosopher." 

The enthusiasm which naturally follows the discovery of a painter 
must not get the better of us, and lead us to place Manet where he does 
not belong. Moore has said it — Manet was beyond question a great 
painter ; his command over his medium was marvelous. His first 
thought concerned the manner of what he was doing; whenever he per- 
mitted himself to become absorbed in the matter of his work he fell 
from grace; witness "Olympia," "Nana," "A Bar at the Folies 
Bergeres," " The Picnic, " and others. When Manet thought at all, he 
did not think at all well; but when he simply worked, he worked as few 
men could or can. A man's art is a betrayal of himself. 

"Manet," says Muther, "had a passion for the world. He was a 
man with a slight and graceful figure, a beard of the color known as 
blond cendre, deep blue eyes filled with the fire of youth, a refined clever 
face, aristocratic hands, and a manner of great urbanity. With his wife, 
the highly cultured daughter of a Dutch musician, he went into the best 
circles of Parisian society, and was popular everywhere for his trenchant 
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judgment and his sparkling intellect. His conversation was vivid and 
sarcastic. He was famous for his wit a la Gavarin. He delighted in the 
delicate perfume of drawing-rooms, the shining candlelight at receptions ; 
he worshiped modernity, and the piquant frou-frou of toilettes, ' ' tastes 
which are by no means consistent with the noblest and purest art. 

Manet's art lacked dignity, it lacked nobility, it lacked purity, it 
lacked only too apparently exactly what his soul lacked ; but it did not 
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lack quality. He painted things as he saw and felt them, but he never 
saw and never felt the best side of things. For instance, the " Boy with 
a Sword " contains the best there was in Manet, because the subject was 
not one to excite the worst. There is no woman in it ; there is no Paris 
in it ; there is no decadence in it ; therefore Manet painted at his best 
without a single vicious thought, and this was something he seldom did. 
At the other extreme is " Nana," in which the cleverness of the execu- 
tion is obscured by the viciousness of the motive. 

The ruling illusion in art and literature is that a bad thing maybe 
well done ; a bad thought well expressed, which is utterly false. The 
hand is so susceptible it betrays each passing fancy; the artist may force 
his conscience, but he cannot compel his hand. 

We are so apt to be carried off our feet by dash and cleverness in tech- 
nic that we confuse real greatness in art with mere facility in execution. 
The best painter in the world requires something more than technical 
facility — that he must have, of course, but in addition to that his view 
of life and things in general must be pure and serene. Manet's view was 
somewhat morbid, and at times decidedly turbid. His temperament was 
such he could not see things in their true relationships. Zola was his 
champion from the first, and he is the " Claude' ' in Zola's " Master- 
piece " — that explains much; Manet's pictures are in a sense Zola's 
books on canvas. 

Appreciation came late to Manet. Not until 1880 did dealers begin to 
buy his pictures. Faure, the singer, was a steady patron, as well as a 
good subject; he at one time owned thirty-five paintings. Of late years 
his fame has grown fast — too fast — fostered by several skillfully con- 
ducted exhibitions ; but though a reaction may come and the enthusiasm 
of the last few years cool perceptibly, the truth will remain, Edouard 
Manet was a very great painter. Arthur J. Eddy. 



